THE   HEAD   OF   THE   UNION

said himself that slavery was a wrong and that
its extension in the Territories of the United
States should be resisted. But he never said that
it should be resisted by the secession of the North
from the Union or by the expulsion of the South
from the Union, and above all he never said that
it should be resisted by force of arms. He was
ready to see the slavery question settled by
vote and to abide by the result, and this, too,
although he felt sure that the result would be
that the United States became all slave or all
free. But none the less he held that whether
the Union be a free Union or a slave Union,
he was determined that he must preserve the
Union. And when he came in the course of
the war to proclaim the emancipation of slaves,
he did so as a measure to help preserve the
Union; it was a measure of military necessity.
Abraham Lincoln went to war, not to prevent or
abolish slavery, but to preserve the Union of
which he had been elected head.

There is much in Lincoln's attitude here that
is puzzling. His attitude to slavery is perhaps
not so puzzling as his attitude to the Union.
After all, as will have been appreciated from the
account given so far, Lincoln's attitude on
slavery was consistent all through his political
life. He opposed its extension in the Territories,
but he opposed also interference with slavery in
the states; and whenever he considered aboli-
tion, it was gradual and with compensation. He